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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


_ Learning to Care 


This issue of Our Fourfooted Friends contains articles on the recently concluded summer 
activities of our humane education department. I’m sure the children involved thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves and learned much from this unique experience, our staff found it rewarding and 
stimulating and we hope you will enjoy reading about it. We plan to bring other types of humane 
educational experiences to many other children during the formal school year which is just 
beginning. 


Many of you know of these activities by the League and other humane societies throughout this 
country and the world. They take many forms and approaches, but they all have one common 
goal: the teaching of kindness to animals. Some may wonder why or if such education is still 
necessary in our society as it exists today, and it is this point that | would like to discuss with you 
for a few moments. 


The most important and also the most fundamental principle on which humane work is built is 
that of education. The education of young and old, but especially the young, because it is here that 
the greatest hope lies for future improvements and greater awareness of the needs of the animal 
world. This education goes beyond the formal teaching phase, as critical as this may be. It must be 
a vital and underlying part of all of our day to day activities in all the functions of our humane 
activities. It must be present in our adoption services, investigation work, treatment of the sick and 
injured and all other contacts we have with people and animals. 


All of this is necessary, but why? Why in a society which is considered by many standards to be 
civilized and highly developed and progressing in such a rapid and sophisticated manner do we still 
need to train our children to be kind to animals? Perhaps these are the very reasons why. We move 
at such a rate in trying to meet the physical needs and desires of our society that we lose sight of 
the more basic and fundamental values of life itself. 


A recent article from the Detroit press related an all too frequent story which demonstrates the 
need for this continuing education. Nine teenage children were found guilty of cruelty to animals 
for terrorizing, killing and mutilating more than 20 animals in their neighborhood. All nine children 
were from the same family. This was an extreme case, but every humane society can relate 
instances which have some parallel in common with it. There was something lacking in the 
training of these children just as there was something lost in the values of adults who commit 
similar acts. 


Anyone who has studied the most elementary aspects of the learning abilities of young children 
knows that the values and ideals that are learned or lost in the very early years are the ones which 
stay with them throughout their adult years. It is for this reason that we must seek so earnestly to 
build the very best foundations in humane education to last the lifetime of every child. 


Yes, humane education is a continuing process and one that must go on for every new generation 
to help insure a better quality of life for yet unborn animals and people alike. The young, 
developing mind thirsts for knowledge; it is our job to quench this thirst with the ideals and 
thoughts that foster kindness and understanding rather than cruel and insensitive recklessness and 
destruction. 


WOuiC NE, US 


Arthur G. Slade 


Going Batty? 
Try Peaceful 
Coexistence!! 


By: Richard W. Bryant 


They see with their ears, sleep all day hanging by 
their toes, wash themselves with their tongue like a 
cat, and fly with their hands. 

In spite of being beneficial to us this unusual 
animal, the bat, is one of the most unpopular 
mammals in New England. 

There are over 800 species of bats that inhabit the 
world. They live almost everywhere except the 
extremely cold Arctic and Antarctic regions. Only 
nine species of bats live in New England however, 
the most common of which is the Little Brown Bat. 
All New England bats eat insects as a steady diet; 
their favorites are flys and mosquitos, but they will 
eat other insects too. 

Being nocturnal, they sleep all day and are awake 
and flying about during the night. The best time to 
view bats is to start watching an hour before sunrise 
and also at dusk. During the months of May through 
September they can be found ,roosting almost 
anyplace where it’s dark and quiet such as attics, 
barns, in the foliage of trees, behind window 
shutters, and the like. 

At dusk bats awake and fly outside in search of 
dinner. Since they usually live in groups, called 
colonies, they often leave their roost all at once 
causing a great commotion as they fly out. 


In early Fall, the bats usually leave their summer 
roosts and fly to caves where thousands of other bats 
will meet to hibernate for the winter. Their body 
processes slow down to save energy and they live off 
the extra fat they built up from the plentiful supply 
of summer insects. It isn’t a true hibernation 
however, since the bats occasionally awake and fly 
around, move to a warmer spot or lick water from 
the cave walls. One such cave is in the Rutland, 
Vermont area on Mt. Aeolus. Here approximately 
300,000 bats from summer spots in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire spend the winter. 

Bats are not popular with humans because 
coexistence is usually not possible. We find the 
musky smell of the bats themselves and their urine 
and droppings objectionable. One occasionally flys 
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in a window or door and gets trapped in a home or 
apartment as well. The bat is usually even more 
unhappy with this situation than we are since it is 
liable to be subject to cruel treatment when efforts 
are made to evict the intruder. An occasional stray 
bat can be encouraged to leave. If it has stopped 
flying and is sleeping on a curtain, under a shade or 
cover, etc. just pick it off while wearing winter 
leather gloves and release it outside. If he can’t be 
located, turn on the lights making it as bright as 
possible, put out moth flakes and leave an exit for it 
to escape. Watch for it to leave around dusk. Once 
it’s outside, close the exit so he won’t return and 
leave the lights on to discourage it. 

Often times the bat or bats are /iving in an attic or 
other area. This situation requires bat-proofing the 
building so they cannot return once outside. Bats 
can squeeze through remarkably small areas such as 
cracks no more than %th” wide. Entrances can be 
spotted by looking for bat droppings which are dark 
colored, look like pencil lead and are about Y,” long. 
Use binoculars to search higher areas for the 
entrances. Look for bat activity around the building 
about a half-hour before sunrise as they return to 
their roosts. Watch where they enter. Fill all holes 
and cracks with screen, steel wool, or caulking 
compound and paint them. Close all but one opening 
on the same day. Then they all should leave through 
the one opening at dusk for their dinner. Wait until 
about midnight then close the last opening. If you 
find the next day that bats are still there, open one 
entrance again to let them out the next evening. 
Close it again. If the same thing happens again, most 
likely they are not trapped in there, but rather have 
found another way in and out which you have to find 
and close. Shovel out the bat droppings and disinfect 
the area once the bats have moved elsewhere. 

If the problem persists, exterminators can be 
called on to spray the roosting areas. Sprays with a 
rotenone or pyrethum base are effective and 
preferable, but it appears D.D.T. is the most 
effective. ( continued on page 7) 


Pet Care Corner 
Spaying & Neutering 


With a little consistent attention and a lot of 
patience, most pets can be taught the good habits 
they need to live happily with a family — they learn 
regular eating and exercise patterns, how to behave 
in a home, and even accept housebreaking with a 
minimum of resistance. One thing they cannot learn 
to do on their own though is to control their mating 
instincts. 

Whether or not a pet is to become a parent is a 
decision that affects not simply the individual dog or 
cat involved, but also future generations of animals 
that may — or may not — find homes to live in or 
people to care for them. For pet owners, obviously, it 
becomes one of the most important decisions they 
must face. Since Pet Owner Responsibility Week will 
be observed this month, it seems an appropriate 
time, therefore, to offer some information on 
combatting pet over-population and some practical 
pointers on spaying and neutering. 

Here are some of the questions most commonly 
asked of veterinarians at the League on the subject 
of spaying and neutering: 

Q. Just exactly what is surgical neutering? 

A. Neutering an animal surgically involves 
removal of certain reproductive organs. To neuter a 
female cat or dog, the veterinarian removes the 
ovaries, fallopian tubes and uterus. The operation is 
commonly referred to as spaying, but its correct 
name is an ovariohysterectomy. Castration, or 
neutering, of a male animal involves removal of the 
testicles. 

Q. Aren't there any other alternatives to 

prevent pets from reproducing? 

A. Females can be kept in the house during their 
“heat’’, or fertile, periods but confinement of male 
animals is not a very realistic approach since they 
can mate at any time. Scientists are working to 
develop a birth control pill for pets, an injection, a 
skin implant or other safe birth control device but 
these are still some distance from being commer- 
cially available. 


Q. Will surgical neutering have any bad 


side effects on my pet? 
A. No, on the contrary, the effects are beneficial in 


terms of both health and habits. Dr. Jack Tuttle of 


How many of these 
will find homes? 


the University of Illinois recently reported in an 
article in The American Humane Magazine, “Infec- 
tions and tumors in reproductive organs are 
practically nonexistent in neutered animals.” He also 
points out that heat periods and pregnancy subject 
the female animal’s body to stress, and during stress 
a pet is more susceptible to disease. Further, spaying 
reduces the female’s chances of developing mam- 
mary cancer. 

Other beneficial results of the operations are 
advantageous to the owner. The surgery eliminates 
blood stains on carpets and floors from a female in 
heat, and it usually stops tomcats from spraying 
strong-smelling urine on furniture, carpet or drapes 
while staking out “their territory’. Male cats and 
dogs become less aggressive and stay closer to 
home, reducing their chances of being injured in a 
fight with another animal or in an automobile 
accident. Animals of both sexes tend to become 
more gentle and affectionate. Because removal of 
ovaries or testicles does affect metabolism, neutered 
pets may put on weight more easily but only when 
they are allowed to overeat. If the owner carefully 
regulates its diet, there is no need for a neutered 
animal to get fat. 

Q. Is the operation complicated or painful? 

A. Both spaying and neutering operations are 
performed while your pet is under general anesthe- 
sia, so the animal won’t feel a thing. There may be 
some minimal discomfort during the healing process 
but this lasts for only a short time. For spaying, the 
healing period is about 10 days. For a male, the 
recuperative period is about the same. 

Q. At what age should I have my pet spayed or 
neutered? 

A. Females should be spayed before their first 
estrus, or heat, period, which usually occurs at about 
six months. The League recommends having female 
cats spayed at about four months, and dogs at about 
five months. A male dog or cat can be neutered 
between the age of six months to a year. After that, 
the operation becomes more surgically involved and 
usually hospitalization is recommended for mature 
animals. 

Q. Do either of these procedures require 

overnight hospitalization? 

A. Usually not, if the above requirements are met. 


By Cynthia Randall 


One of the first sure signs that fall has arrived and 
it’s time to bring out your winter clothes is the 
familiar sight of a flock of geese flying south in 
V-formation toward their winter home. 

If you live near a marsh, secluded lake or even the 
town reservoir, you may have had the opportunity to 
observe the geese build their nests and raise their 
young during the spring and summer. But just as you 
begin to get acquainted with your web-footed 
neighbors, off they go again. 

Why do geese migrate north each spring and south 
every fall? How do they fly in V-formation? And how 
do they survive the danger of the hunter and other 
human and environmental threats? 

To better understand the life of the wild goose, 
let’s take a look at New England’s most common and 
best known species, the Canada Goose. It can be 
recognized by the broad white band running under 
the chin and up the side of the head. Except for this 
distinctive marking, the head and neck are black 
while the rest of the body plumage is grey-brown. 

The purpose of their annual pilgrimage north 
between mid-March and mid-April is to breed their 
young. Southern climates become too hot for their 
bodies at this time of year, but the longer and 
warmer days in the north offer the perfect conditions 
for nesting and gathering food for the newborn 
goslings. Long daylight hours are vital, if they are to 
be able to gather enough food to ensure that the 
goslings will grow strong enough over the summer to 
survive the autumn flight south. 

Once the geese have rested and replenished their 
strength with a meal of fresh grass and insects, they 
begin looking for a safe nesting site, preferably high 
ona hill in soft grass, well protected by tree branches 
from the sharp eyes of the hawk or other predators. 


Geese are monogamous; they choose a mate for 
life and should the mate die they remain alone 
thereafter. Together, the goose and gander share the 
work of building the nest, using grass and feathers 
plucked from the ground and from their own bodies, 
with a base of sticks as a foundation. 

The goose then sits on her nest and lays one egg a 
day until she has a clutch of six cream-colored eggs. 
The goose and gander take turns sitting on the eggs 
for twenty-two days and nights, giving the eggs a 
chance to cool off occasionally when they gather 
food or swim. 

Once hatched, the grass-green goslings will be 
taken for their first swim within hours by their proud 
parents, the goose leading, followed by the goslings 
with the gander bringing up the rear. Geese appear to 
be very protective and fond of their young; some 
Canada geese without offspring have even been 
known to try to adopt another geese’s offspring — 
with or without her consent. 

As fall approaches, the goslings have grown into 
strong young adults, but the days are growing shorter 
and the temperatures cooler. There is no longer 
enough daylight for food hunting, and the time has 
come to head south. 

Some time between October and mid-November, 
the flock will begin their long flight, taking off in the 
beautiful — and highly practical — V-formation. The 
trio in front are the strongest, and probably the 
leaders, for theirs is the hard task of flying into the 
wind. Their movement creates an air current along 
which the following geese can float as they flap their 
wings. This method allows the flock to fly much 
longer distances than if they flew in a random 
formation or in single file. When a weak bird falls out 
of formation, the others honk constantly to 
encourage the laggard to speed up so that the steady 
flow of air will not be interrupted. 
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The birds will live in the south, some as far away as 
Mexico, all winter. Then next spring they will again 
get into flight formation and head north. By some 
inexplicable method, they will even fly a similar 
route and often return to the exact same nesting area 
as the summer before. 

While the Canada geese are in no danger of 
becoming extinct, they are killed by hunters for food 
and, too often, just for sport. In the early part of the 
twentieth century, laws were enacted to protect 
them, including the creation of a limited hunting 
season, hunting licenses which must be purchased, 
and game wardens to enforce the laws so that geese 
and all other forms of wildlife will not become 
extinct. 

These laws may help protect the geese from 
hunters, but they still face serious threats from 
dangerous litter, pollution and environmental haz- 
ards such as oil spills. 

If there are wild geese living in your area, you can 
help protect them and ensure their safe return next 
year by cleaning the shoreline and picking up litter, 
especially dangerous objects like rusty nails, sharp 
flip-tops from cans, and the six-ring plastic holders 
for soft drink and beer cans. Not long ago, Animal 
Rescue League staff members were called on to 
rescue a goose that had poked its head through one 
of these plastic rings and was being choked by the 
twisting holder as it struggled to get free. 

Above all remember, as you watch the fascinating 
Canada geese head south, that with your help to 
maintain their habitat, they’ll be back year after 


2) year. 


Cape Cod’s ponds and marshes are popular habitats for 
the Canada Geese. 


BATS (continued from page 4) 


Dr. Thomas Kuntz, a biologist at Boston Univer- 
sity, has been studying the ecology of bats for years 
and is very concerned about the health hazards 
posed by the more and more frequent use of D.D.T., 
chloradane and other chlorinated hydrocarbons of 
that type to control bats by health officials. We 
know the various effects of these pesticides on the 
environment and wildlife, such as predator birds like 
the bald eagle and the peregrine falcon that injest 
such pesticides which are stored in their fatty 
tissue for years. The shells of the eggs laid by 
these birds became very thin and often cracked 
open before hatching time thus causing a sharp 
decline in the birds’ populations. Curtailed 
national use of D.D.T. has allowed the eagles to 
make a gradual comeback. 

If the bats are sprayed directly with the D.D.T. 
they usually absorb the chemical and die, maybe to 
be eaten by another animal. But some just come in 
contact with small doses by living in sprayed areas. 
They injest it and it is stored in their fatty tissue. 

Being a warm blooded animal, bats can carry and 
transmit rabies, a virus fatal to all mammals 
including humans. Bats are a fairly common source 
of rabies to man. In 1976 there were 26 bats caught 
or found in Massachusetts which had the rabies 
virus. Rabies is very rarely found in other mammals 
in this state, but other New England states have a 
small reservoir of rabies in their skunk and fox 
populations. Whenever a person is bitten by any 
animal he should wash the wound with soap and 
water and see a physician. 

Dr. Kuntz feels that the use of D.D.T. in bat control 
may actually be making the bats more susceptible to 
the rabies virus than they otherwise would be. During 
the latter part of winter the bat is at its weakest point 
and is using its stored fatty tissue for the energy it 
needs to live until Spring. Bats exposed to long term 
use of D.D.T. may have cumulative effects when the 
body is converting this fat to energy. The toxicity 
may be activating latent viral infections thereby 
increasing the incidence of rabies. Public health 
officials should mandate long term studies to be 
conducted whenever these pesticides are used for 
bat control. Other means of bat control should be 
tried before using the chlorinated hydrocarbons 
when rabies is suspected. 

Caution — and the leather gloves of course — 
should always be used when it’s necessary to handle 
a bat. But | would be negligent if | didn’t mention 
that the only known documented study of rabies in 
bats in New England showed that out of a random 
sample of bats collected, less than 2% had the virus. 

People who have bat colonies on their property 
are asked to contact Dr. Kuntz at Boston University 
so that he may study them as well. 

Bats and man have been coexisting here for 
centuries. They are beneficial to us and as much a 
part of the ecosystem as we are. Rational measures 
should be taken to avoid contact with them but the 
use of D.D.T. appears to be a temporary cure that 
could mushroom to a long term public health 
disaster. 


Lauren Gibbons has 

her arms full with Hosley, - 
who took the blue ribbon in 
the cat division. 


res 


Judges Roger VanTeyens, Arthur Slade and Earl 
Wentzel pose with Best of Show winners: Sierra Bright and 
Spook ( 1st runner-up); David Heath and Fluffy ( 2nd 
runner-up); and Ann Linnane with Powder Puff ( Best of 
Show). 


Weather-watchers were holding their breath but 
the rains held off and, despite overcast skies, a 
record crowd turned out at Nye Field in North 
Falmouth on August 5th to watch the League’s 
Annual Summer Pet Show. 

Promptly at 10 a.m., close to 200 dogs, ducks, 
chickens, cats, hamsters, rabbits — and even one 
surprisingly sociable boa constrictor — led off with 
their favorite kids in the Grand Parade around the 
ball field that signals the official opening of the 
show. 

Pets were then summoned by category to separate 
roped-off rings where the judges — Roger Van 
Teyens, Earl Wentzel and Arthur G. Slade — 
examined each for appearance, temperament, 
health, grooming and other signs that their owners 
were giving them the proper care. First and second 
prize ribbons were awarded in nine categories, 
including best tailwagger and most obedient. 
Excitement was at a peak as Don Westover, manager 
of the League’s Cape Cod Branch announced the 
names of the winners over the public address system. 

Winners in each category competed for the Best of 
Show award which went to Ann Linnane of Needham 
and her hamster, Powder Puff. 


from the teacher’s viewpoint — 


First summer at 


camp 
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By Cynthia Randall 


It was to be my first summer on Cape Cod and | 
didn’t know quite what to expect. I’d heard rumbles 
of the famed Cape fog, her drizzle and mist (all true), 
to sunnier phrases of white beaches, thick 
woodlands and wild flowers (equally so). | also 
wondered how I'd ever teach 100 children to develop 
film, and make their own prints, in my photography 
class! But, | was willing to give it a try and see just 
what the Animal Friends Summer Camp was all 
about. 

The Animal Friends Summer Camp is nestled in a 
grove of pines on Squeteague Harbor, Cataumet. 
Each summer the League runs the camp for some 400 
children. As in summers past, there were two full 
three-week sessions with a morning/afternoon split 
for the two age groups: grades 2-4 and 5-8. Each 
camper chose three out of eleven courses offered, 
One course for each week in the session. The object 
of the camp is to help youngsters develop an 


Mrs. Randall is an instructor in the League’s Humane 
Education Department. 


awareness and appreciation for animals and pets, 
and proper attitude towards the environment, while 
having fun! Although this may sound too idealistic to 
ever come true, | felt, in fact, that the general aura of 
the camp — it’s classes, special events and activities 
— did just that. It is a unique learning environment 
with a focus on country living and learning for all 
involved. 

We began with a one week session for fifty 
students from the Charles E. Mackey School in 
Boston, to culminate a year-long “Animal Care” 
curriculum taught in conjunction with an eighth 
grade biology class. The children get to know just 
what life is like down on the farm and get first-hand 
experience with horses, cows, goats, sheep and pigs. 
They also partake in photography, puppetry, marine 
life and more. It was a rewarding week full of new 
smells, sounds, sights and experiences to look back 
upon and enjoy. The Mackey students are already 
anticipating next year’s session! 


As summer came into full swing | realized just how 
animal-oriented the summer camp really is. From 
domestic to woodland and marine, there are courses 
to cover all aspects of animal life. The counselors 
were extremely qualified and all shared a commit- 
ment to teach children an awareness and apprecia- 
tion of our environment. Kookie Millaras, from the 
University of Connecticut, taught the horse class, 
where eyes often shone with dreams of galloping 
stallions! Kathy Morton held the farm life course, 
with a favorite goat, Gumby, nibbling at shirt tails 
and sleeves. And Becky Bryant took a more personal 
look at a menagerie of small pets from Peter Rabbit, 
to Butterscotch the guinea pig, and two flying 
trapeze artists otherwise known as our friendly 
parakeets. Noel Roberts taught marine ecology 
which featured a 100 gallon fish tank filled with 
visitors from the sea. 

My class, photography, also focused on animals as 
many children snapped a shot of a new found friend, 
or nature, looking for unique shapes, forms and 
interesting shadows: ‘‘Open your eyes, be aware of 
what is around you!” Sarah Friedrichs again taught 
her excellent puppetry class culminating in a knee 
slapping performance of ‘The Brementown Musi- 
cians” for Parents’ Day. And the ever popular John 
Mayer returned with a humane education-oriented 
creative dramatics course. 

Of noteworthy attention were the special events 
and activities always focusing on animals and 
nature. Here, especially, | feel the staff achieved 
their goal of combining a meaningful learning 
experience with pure enjoyment. Kookie Millaras 
brought her horse, Aeriel, to stand in front of some 


( continued on next page) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ( continued) 
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200 eyes as they watched him be shod by the local 
blacksmith. ‘Don’t the nails hurt?” ‘Ouch, he’s 
cutting his foot off!’” And harnessed her small pony, 
Gabrielle, demonstrating the proper way to train a 
pony for pulling a sulky. ‘/Primarily you must be kind 
and have patience.” She also helped each camper 
build his or her own terrarium so they could have a 
miniature world, in a bottle, to watch and enjoy. 

In addition, we heard from a bee keeper, a dog 
groomer, and our director, Rick Bryant, who spoke 
enthusiastically on dog care. Rick also introduced 
outside guests to speak on animals we do not have at 
camp. Our visitors included a barred owl, a box 
turtle and an opossum from Trailside Museum in the 
Blue Hills Reservation. Yes, opossums really do play 
dead! And for rainy days there were always animal 
related films. 

The staff, however, did not stop here. A concern 
was also shown in relating the games played with our 
animal friends. Most popular were: “Sound Off”, a 
predator-prey game where all of the children are 
blindfolded and try to escape from a predator, who 
makes a characteristic noise, while using their 
auditory senses to locate and join their own herd. A 
barnyard game: you can imagine the noise. A quick 
cat and mouse maze, and finally the famous 
dinosaur egg (watermelon) hunt. 

Summer at the Animal Friends Camp is a unique 
experience. Where else can you find puppets, paws, 
pigs and a lot of happy people in one place? It takes 
a great deal of time and effort, but the smiling faces 
make it all worthwhile. Fond memories remain as we 
await its return in 1979. 


Nurs 
pigs. 


ery tales come alive at camp with the three little 


Bojangles, the camp mascot, patiently lets everyone into 
the act at bath time. 


TAKE PART IN 
PET CARE WEEK 


Pet owners and animal fanciers are urged to 
observe Responsible Pet Care Week, September 
24-30, by attending exhibits or education programs 
sponsored by local humane groups and by reviewing 
their own pet care patterns to be sure they are 
exercising responsibility as a pet owner. 

Sponsored annually by the Pet Food Institute, 
Responsible Pet Care Week is aimed at promoting 
better standards of pet health care and training, 
sharing the joys and benefits of pet ownership, and 
encouraging consideration for neighbors and obser- 
vance of animal control laws. The national chairman 
of this year’s program is Earl Holliman, co-star of 
“Police Woman” and also president of Actors and 
Others for Animals. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The officers, directors and staff of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston mourn the death in late 
June of Miss Harriett A. Flannery. Miss Flannery 
served as educational puppeteer for the ARL 
Marionette program from 1938 to her retirement in 
1971, bringing joy, entertainment and a humane 
understanding of animals to hundreds of thousands 
of Massachusetts school children. Born in Boston, 
she graduated from Notre Dame Academy and 
Massachusetts State Teachers College, and attended 
the Boston School of Expression. 


MAINE REPORTS RISE 
IN RABIES CASES 


More animals have tested positive for infectious 
rabies in Maine this year than in any other New 
England state, eastern New York or parts of Canada. 
At mid-summer, Dr. Howard E. Lind, Director of 
Public Health, reported that, at that point, 62 Maine 
animals had tested positive for rabies. Most cases 
were reported in Kennebec and Lincoln counties. 
Anyone planning to take a pet along on a trip to 
Maine is urged to be sure that the animal’s rabies 
immunization is up-to-date. Inoculations are good 
for a period of two years. 


CARE TO SHOP FOR 
THE BIG TOP? 


What's an elephant’s favorite snack? White bread 
— a loaf at atime, unsliced — according to Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus which reports that 
their weekly shopping list includes 20 large loaves of 
unsliced white bread, just for elephant snacks. 

Stocking up their pantry for all of the animals 
each week also calls for 11 tons of hay; 1200 pounds 
of crimped oats; 1500 pounds of sweetfeed (bran 
moistened with molasses); 4400 pounds of 
government-inspected beef; 400 pounds of carrots; 
40 pounds of oranges; plus five and a half tons of 
straw for bedding and four tons of triple-sifted white 
ponderosa pine sawdust to spread underfoot. 

The animals’:cosmetic needs are not neglected 
either. A 55-gallon drum is kept filled with coconut 
oil soap for shampooing the tigers’ coats, and the 18 
elephants in the herd receive semi-annual skin- 
softening treatments with 30 gallons of pure 
vegetable oil. Not that the elephant’s hide is 
particularly tough, the Circus points out in a bulletin 
of pachyderm pointers. ‘It is thick (from ',” to 3”), 
but it’s also extraordinarily sensitive — an elephant 
can feel even a fly or mosquito landing on its hide,” 
the bulletin notes. 
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IT’S CLEAN UP OR PAY UP 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


Manhattan policemen cracked down on irrespon- 
sible dog owners this summer when New York State’s 
new public health law that requires dog owners to 
clean up after their pets went into effect. On one 
morning in August, before 9 a.m. Patrolman Anthony 
D’Onofrio had already issued 13 summonses to dog 
walkers in Central Park. The city distributed leaflets 
urging Owners to ‘‘pick up after our pets, just as we 
should pick up after ourselves.” Refusal to comply 
with the law can bring fines of from $25 to $100. 


PLYMOUTH TURTLE NOW ENDANGERED 


The Plymouth red-bellied turtle, found in about 
11 ponds in the Plymouth area and in a few on 
Naushon Island, is about to be declared an 
endangered species. Residents of southeastern 
Massachusetts are requested by the Massachu- 
setts Division of Fisheries and Wildlife to report 
any sightings of red-bellied turtles and, if one is 
accidentally captured, it should be returned 
immediately to the spot where it was found. 
Estimated to number only about 150-200, these 
turtles are large (9-12’’), have red bars or blotches 
on the scales of the upper shell, and a reddish 
undershell. Sightings can be reported by calling 
759-3406, Southeast District Headquarters of the 
Massachusetts Division of Fish and Wildlife, at 
Buzzards Bay. 


HI-YO SILVER 


Boston is in a small elite group of cities who 
have mounted patrol units as part of their police 
departments. While some of these cities have been 
steadily reducing the size of the units because of 
bulging operating budgets and inconcise_infor- 
mation as to their effectiveness, the trend now is 
reversing. Boston Police Commissioner Joseph 
Jordan announced just recently that they will be 
tripling the number of police horses as soon as 
possible from 18 to 72! The beautiful steeds of the 
mounted patrol unit are known to receive excellent 
care and training. They are now being recognized 
for their agility and swiftness within the narrow 
confines of the streets and parks of the city as a 
very effective deterrent and apprehender of 
enemies of justice. 

If you care to donate your horse, he should be 
docile in temperament, have no bad habits such as 
kicking or biting, be mature, a bay or chestnut 
color, and in good health and conformation. 


SEMINAR FOR DOG BREEDERS 
TO BE HELD IN OCTOBER 

Dog breeders and other dog fanciers are invited 
to participate in the Gaines Dog Research Center’s 
1978 Seminar for Dog Breeders to be held Sunday, 
October 29, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., at the Viking Hotel 
and Convention Center in Newport, R.1. 

The Providence Kennel Club is host organiza- 
tion for the event which will feature animal 
behavioral and health experts discussing such 
topics as advances in canine genetics, puppy 
behavioral development, congenital defects 
causing orthopedic disease, and reproduction. The 
only charge for the program is an optional fee of 
$6 for lunch. 


CAPE BRANCH RESCUES PONIES 


In early August the League’s Cape Cod Branch 
in Brewster sent a van on a mission of mercy to 
rescue three ponies from a home in southeastern 
Massachusetts where they were suffering from 
malnutrition, skin conditions, and other health 
problems caused by improper care. 

The owner, who was unable to provide the 
necessary food, living conditions and veterinary 
care that the animals so badly needed, voluntarily 
gave the ponies up to the League which had 
already inspected the premises and issued warn- 
ings on several occasions. 

Don Westover, manager of the League’s Cape 
Cod branch, saw that the animals received 
veterinary attention, cared for them at the 
Brewster shelter and succeeded in nursing two of 
the three back to health and placing them in new 
homes on the Cape. 


If you’re fond of animals. 


The League continues to rely on the generosity 
of its friends to meet the ever-expanding needs of 
our animal population. The cruel realism of 
inflation makes the League’s task in providing 
needed services more difficult than ever, but with 
continued support, the challenge can and will be 
met. 

In making a bequest to the League in your Will, 
please remember that the corporate title of our 
society is ‘‘Animal Rescue League of Boston’’ 
that it was incorporated in 1899, and has no 
connection with any other similar society. 


Form of Bequest: 


3 kK 

| give to the Animal Rescue League of Boston RIDCEWAY 
the sum of dollars 
The League’s address is: 10 Chandler Street, 


“As you probably know, your late uncle was very fond of animals.” 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. oe ne 4 : y 


Please join and help us 


Please enroll me as a member (or donor) of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston. | 
enclose payment of dues for the class of 
membership checked below: 


|] Patron, $500.00 
(] Life, $100.00 
_} Supporting, $35.00 annually 


MEMBER BENEFITS C] Active, $10.00 annually 
0 Annual membership card, decal, quarter- _] Associate, $5.00 annually 
‘ly magazine Our Fourfooted Friends, [] Donor, Any amount 
registration and pet I.D. tag (add’l tags 
_ available at $1 each). 
$35 (all benefits above) PLUS an 18X24” pene 
: lossy Black and White Poster. Address 


$100 (all benefits above) PLUS a signed, City ___________State______zip _ 
numbered print valued at $75.00 (limited Date 
edition). 
Please mail your magazine, Our Fourfooted 
$500 Or more (all benefits above) PLUS a Friends, to the address given above. 
_ brass name plate for our wall plaque in ($1 of membership fee covers subscription) 
the reception area of our headquarters. 


But... your greatest benefit of all will be Animal Rescue League of Boston 
knowing you are actively helping to prevent P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
» the neglect, abuse and suffering of our less 

_ fortunate friends. 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON’S ANNUAL FAIR 
TO BE HELD THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 
AT THE CORNER OF ARLINGTON AND TREMONT STREETS 


—s 
. 
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YOU CAN HELP MAKE IT A ROUSING SUCCESS BY SENDING CONTRIBUTIONS OR BY 
DONATING ARTICLES WITH SALES APPEAL - FOOD SPECIALTIES, KNICKNACKS OR GIFT 
ITEMS, CHINA, JEWELRY, HANDCRAFTS OR PET ACCESSORIES. PROCEEDS OF THE 
EVENT WILL HELP THE LEAGUE PROVIDE FOOD, SHELTER AND MEDICAL CARE FOR 
OUR HOMELESS ANIMALS. 


MAIL ARTICLES TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON, P.O. BOX 265 
BOSTON, MASS., 02117 - OR INQUIRE ABOUT OUR PICK—UP SERVICE. TEL. 426-9170 


